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THE ROMANCE OF THE COLONIES. 


‘* Patriots were here, in Freedom’s battles slain, 
Priests, whose long lives were closed without a stain, 
Bards, worthy him who breathed a poet’s mind, 
Founders of arts that dignify mankind, 

And lovers of our race, whose labours gave 
Their names a memory that defies the grave.” 


Fixiat forgetfulness is akin to filial ingratitude, than which no 
fouler blot can stain the escutcheon of a state, or deface the ban- 
ner of a nation. It also implies heaven’s impending curse, while 
the injunction of Holy Writ to filial remembrance, affection, and 
honour, is coupled with the bright promise that the days of the 
obedient shall be long in the land. For this nation above all 
others, the precept “My sons forget not your fathers,” should be 
universal. And though its holy voice issues not to us from amid 
the ruins of the Parthenon, nor its echoes ring to us their changes 
from the sides of Rome’s seven hills, its eloquence is not less 
thrilling, nor should its teaching be less life-controlling. Yet it 
will not su‘fice that we simply keep in remembrance the glorious 
deeds which constitute the web and woof of that matchless un- - 
written epic, enacted in our national apothesis. The further de- 
velopment and preservation of that marked, peculiar and distinc- 
tive national character, which was the richest legacy of our fore- 
fathers is an object of the first importance and worthy our highest 
ambition. And that is a praiseworthy, a truly noble pride of an- 
cestry which sacredly cherishes memento of their greatness, 
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and each lesson taught by their example, that the blessings they 
enjoyed, and have secured to us, may be perpetuated. In this 
good cause the State Historical Societies are doing an excellent 
work. Under the influence of a laudable state pride, and possess- 
ing a patronage able to sustain them in their researches, no better 
method could have been devised by which to collect the fragments 
of our early history, than by organizations of this kind. 

It will avail us little that we study the spirit which animated 
the ancients, if that nobler and greater spirit of the colonies be 
neglected. Nothing is more indicative of health in a people than 
that freshness and vivacity which marked its youth. So long as 
the man retains his intellect sound and vigorous, and his heart 
pure, he will be blessed by as healthy a flow of feeling as ever 
swelled his bosom in the days of boyhood. Nothing then more 
worthy our, preserving care than this characteristic of health in 
the nation, as in the individual. In order to this, we need the 
united exertions of the press and canvass, which shall bring be- 
fore us, “in characters of living light,” the scenes of our early 
history. Our Bulletins of Art which are issued periedically, and 
our galleries which are constantly receiving accessions, already 
indicate that the atiention of artists has been somewhat directed 
to the intensely interesting historical events of our own country, 
though a great proportion of the scene which they select to por- 
tray are either classic or foreign. 

But it must be acknowledged that in the minds of those who 
have a just appreciation of the power of the art of painting, and 
who have high hopes that its holy influence and abundant 
resources may be developed in this land, American art must still 
be considered in its infancy. We have artists who seem to re- 
member that as Americans they have a peculiar commission to 
execute, and who with an evident sense of the propriety of their 
course, have devoted the hours of toil at their easel, to the truly 
noble work of fixing patriotic lessons upon the voiceless canvass, 
which shall speak with a mute yet resistless eloquence when their 
own graves may be forgotten. The influence of the art of paint- 
ing in this country, already great, may be still greater. The fact 
that engravings from the finest and most costly master-pieces are 
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within the reach of nearly all, is sufficient evidence of the power 
of the art for good or evil. But upon this point there exists much 
skepticism. ‘The doubters contend that paintings seldom or never 
have any influence upon the heart. But let an unbeliever in the 
beneficial effect of paintings, place before a youthful friend one 
such as “Nathan Hale, just before execution,’ who may have 
been previously familiar with the facts referred to, and if there be 
a spark of humanity in his bosom, his eye will kindle, and his 
blood will boil with indignation against the inhumanity exhibited 
by the British, and the reality will be far more vividly impressed 
upon his mind than the most graphic description could have en- 
graven it. Or place before him the picture of that sublime and 
thrilling spectacle called “ T'he First Prayer in Congress,” which 
few can gaze upon without moistened eyes and quivering lips as 
the sensation of awe takes possession of the frame, and that heart 
must beat with holier aspirations, and that mind be enlarged and 
ennobled in its every ,capacity, by the contemplation. Scenes 
worthy the pencils of the greatest masters in the art, are afforded 
by every page of our early history. What choicer theme for the 
pencil can be found, than the group composed of a merchant of 
Quebec, and Father Marquette, a grey-headed monk, the latter 
leaning upon his long staff which was surmounted by a silver 
cross, as they floated silently upon the bosom of the Father of 
waters in a bark more richly freighted, 


‘Than argosies of which old poets prated, 
With Colchian fleece, or with Peruvian ores 7” 


Homer has inimitably pictured the tender meeting of Hector 
with Andromache, but upon what page of Grecian or of Roman 
history is related a more aff -cting or a more manly meeting than 
that of Iberville and Bienville with the Chevalier de Tonti, who 
had for the second time traversed the wilderness and the Missis- 
sippi, to ascertain the truth of the report that a colony had been 
founded in Louisiana ?—Let such artists as Bullard, Stearns, 
Chapman, and Glass, remember that true propriety is true wisdom, 
and let them rest assured that if they persevere in the course 
which they have adopted, posterity at least, will declare them 
truly wise. Candor compels the conclusion however, that in this 
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respect, we as yet owe a greater debt of gratitude to the pioneers 
of art in this country, than to their successors. The latter seem 
to have profited little by the example of the former. The wealth 
of our colonial and early natioual history was surely not ex- 
hausted by the fathers of American art. West’s Indian Chief, 
“a stoic of the woods, a man without a tear,’ was almost the 
only one of his numerous paintings of which the subject was 
colonial or national. ‘To Trumbull above all others, should be 
awarded the merit of having duly appreciated the importance of 
giving this character to American art. In his “Bunker Hill,” his 
“Death of Montgomery before Quebec,” his “Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,” and his “ Declaration of Independence,” his accurate con- 
ception of the true province of American artists is clearly shown. 
Dunlap, by his “ Death of Mercer,’ Allan Fisher, by his “Escape 
of sergeant Champ,” Birch by his Naval Scenes, and Tully by 
his “ Washington crossing the Delaware,” are partially redeemed 
from the otherwise just accusation of disloyalty to America. But 
it does not require the power of prophecy to foretell the change, 
which already commenced, will yet pervade American art. Con- 

noisseurs cannot check its advances, by their learned critiques, for 
faults in execution will be more readily pardoned, when the sub- 
ject selected is colonial or national, than when it is foreign or clas- 
sical. But it is not by the noble art of painting alone that our 
past is to be revived within our breasts, and endued with the 
living energy of a principle of the soul, ever dwelling with us, 
and inciting us to that heroism of intellect which characterized 
our pilgrim fathers. The pen and the pencil should be twin sis- 
ters and co-workers in the cause. The canvass and the manuscript 
alike should be enlisted, the studio of the artist and the author. 
the soul of the poet and the painter. Harmony of purpose and 
action should ever be preserved amongst those who would labor 
lovingly and successfully to benefit and bless their country. And 
if as we conclude, this be the grand ultimatum, why should not 

this object be intelligently pursued ? Let the motto be adopted, 
“ America, esto sempiterna juventa.” Let Columbia’s youth be 
perpetual. But the pen must not simply yield obedience to the 
historian or annalist. 
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Slight indeed was the influence which Robertson possessed in 
Scotland, compared with that of Burns. From the simplest Jock 
and Jenny in the cottage upon the hillside, to the baron in his 
moated castle, the spirit breathed by Burns was felt where Robert- 
son was seldom read or never known. And the most casual ac- 
quaintance with the influences which operated upon the Greeks, 
must accord to the poet Homer, a far higher degree of influence 
than can be claimed for the historian Thucydides. 

The species of literature which reaches most certainly, and 
affects most intimately the body of the people, has a diffusive 
power, a spirit which attracts attention from the most listless, 
whether its nature be akin to the minstrelsy of Burns, the inimi- 
table portraitures of Walter Scott, or the historical dramas of 
Shakspeare. There is for us no more saving faith than that which 
was as the pillar of fire by night, and the pillar of cloud by day, 
to our forefathers. No spirit is more wholesome in its influence 
upon citizens, acting in whatever capacity, whether of artisan or 
legislator, than that not merely of ’76, but of the fifty years 
which preceded the crisis. ‘To preserve inviolate this spirit which 
buoyed up our forefathers when almost sinking in a sea of troubles, 
to consign to posterity the glorious traditions we have received 
from the lips of actors in those scenes ; to fix in enduring charac- 
ters the choicest and most immortal of the events which cluster 
upon the records of our early history ; these afford ample scope 
for the most skilful artists, and the most gifted authors. 

The English, as early as the sixteenth century appreciated the 
romance of the colonies, when captain Smith’s adventures in Vir- 
ginia were dramatized, and represented on the stage in London, 
with great success. An early English writer, in concluding a 
poetic and truthful description of this country, says: “If there be 
auy terrestrial Canaan, ’tis surely here, where the land floweth with 
milk and honey.” The poets of Europe drew hence topics for 
discourse in verse and song. The lyre of Byron was swept by 
the gentle gales wafted across the waters to his island home, from 
this New World. Wordsworth, in his sonnet Ruth; Burns in his 
ballad, “ when Guildford our good pilot, stood,” and Campbell also, 
have woven the bright tissue of their song from the same material. 
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[t even inspired Berkeley, one of the most prosaic, though “one 
of the wisest of the sons of Europe” to write the stanzas which 
though his only poetic effort have become famous, and which 
end with the verse, 


‘* Westward tho star of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


It is certainly commendable, for American Scholars, to vie with 
those of Europe, in acquaintance with classical or foreign topics. 
But it is remarkable that many of our writers, no sooner secure 
this knowledge, than they commence devoting themselves to its 
exhibition. 

Would it not evince a nobler ambition, to offer all their classic 


lore, all their literary taste and acquirements, upon the altar of 


their own country? We are challenged by the English to produce 
a literature of ourown. And Americans forgetting that it is the 
material alone that can be truly national, are apt to ask how we 
can do this. We may remind them with ease, of a host, who so 
far as the topics they have selected, have been American, have 
contributed to this end. But the English seem to think, nothing 
can be truly national with us, unless, it sound foreign and bar- 
barous to them. They even seem to think Irving, English in his 
character, because he writes so excellently, shrinking not to tilt his 
shining lance with their own choicest knights, reining his gallant 
steed with a skilful hand, in the literary tournament. Forced to 
award him the victor’s prize, they claim him as their own, aud 
challenge us to send them a knight clad in such armour as they 
suppose us outside barbarians to wear. But Irving is all our 
own, and this land of ours, which has revealed in its early his- 
tory, such rich veins of poetry, romance, and stern, sterling history, 
shall surely be not found recreant to itself, since Rome has had 
her Virgil, and Greece her Homer. And yet Irving himself has 
little more than seized upon the floating seaweed betokening « 
new world at hand. Would that he and others like himsell, 
might brave the breakers of the shore, and boldly gather the 
materials with which the land they seek, so richly teems. ‘The 
Creator said to the chaotic masses of the half-formed world, “ Let 
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there be light, and there was light,” which he afterwards gathered 
into the glorious homes in which it now dwells. Thus have we 
light sown broadcast over the pages of our early history, and 
immortality shall place her laurels upon his brow, who collecting 
it, shall fix it in the firmament of literature, in orbs which with 
ever increasing lustre shall illuminate the pathway of posterity. 


OR PIP A DAS PS 


“MUTABILITY.” 


Around, above, where’er the eye may range, 
Behold examples of the power of change! 
The shifting years mark its continual strife, 
One season dies—another springs to life ; 
The vernal buds burst into summer’s bloom, 
While yellow autumn's nipped by winter's gloom. 
Behold the courses of the rolling spheres 
Successive changing in the lapse of years, 
Each foll’wing other in the realms of space, 
Press ever onward in untiring race. 
Revolving orbs, their lotted course that run 
{n devious paths around a central sun, 
One life exhibits its resistless power, 
Man feels its influence from his natal hour, 
Our changing nature demonstrates the truth 
A helpless childhood merges into youth, 
While vigerous manhood follwing on the stage, 
Plods slowly onward towards decrepit age. 
Such is man’s life, a thousand ills his fare, 
And all his days one varied scene of care. 
A lofty tomb his virtues may emblaze 
And sculptured marble speak his worthy praise— 
This too must fall—time’s cankering decay 
Must chase remembrance of his deeds away, 
While wandering up the long, long vale of time, 
How starts the mind at many a change sublime? 
As through some ruined town the traveller winds, 
Whose every wreck of his own fate reminds ; 
Surveys the relics of some mighty realm 
Which change resistless reared but to o’erwhelm— 
His humbled spirit hushed to silence falls, 
And ruin’s power his wandering eye appals. 
Where pomp and pleasure wend their golden round, 
The night-bird nests, the slumbering bat is found 
The lordly pillar and the frowning pile 
The shining palace and the gloomy aisle— 
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Lie low in dust, and round their sunken graves 
The bramble climbs, the tall grass quivering waves, 
While from each palace and each ruined hall 
Sad echo’s voice by fancy ’s heard to call, 
Each relic tells him nought from change is free, 
« Nought may endure but mutability.” 
Such is the voice of all the buried past, 
Each mighty nation and each empire vast 
Whose relics strew the waste, tell that mortal power 
Is but the plaything of a little hour. 
An hundred empires of the ancient world, 
Have passed from view to sure destruction hurled. 
Where rests the greatness of the Palugrene ! 
The gorgeous turrets of the desert queen ! 
The Trojan pride? The Persians lofty theme ? 
The frowning might of haughty Babylon ? i 
The Sea Queen Carthage? whose rich navies ride ; 
O’er every sea and every gale abide? ; 
Where are thy hundred gates, Oh Thebes? and where : 
The gorgeous roofs of Memphis City fair? 
Seek in the desert where the wild beasts how], 
Go ask the serpent and the lonely owl— 
Their crumbling ruins strewed the desert o’er, 
All, all reply our greatness is no more. 
Where Byrsa’s navies fanned by every breeze, 
Swayed with proud hand the empire of the seas 
A desert stretches, on whose barren sands 
Roam fierce and wild the wandering Arab bands. 
Where may we find the mighty power of Rome, 
The muse of Brutus, and the Caesar’s home— ’ 
Who saw his empire conq’ring run, 
From far Hesperia to the setting sun. 
Who on each nation of the ancient world 
Her eagle banner red with blood unfurled, 
She too has fallen—her crumbling ruins sow 
Her former greatness, and her fate avow. 
See the Egyptian—haughty conqueror! 
Return in triumph from his distant war 
While vanquished monarchs drag his victor car, 
O’er every land where conquest spreads her wings 
Triumphal shafts proclaim her King of kings— 
Barbaric lands. subjected to his reign 
Groan ‘neath the weight of his exacting chain. 
Where is the fabric that his genius raised 
His pomp luxurious, that the world amazed ? . 
Where are the triumphs and the fires that burn, 
The joyous shouts that greet his glad return ? 
Where are the columns that his pride reared high 
O’er conquered land thro’ which his armies fly ? 
Gone is his glory—hushed the servile shout, 
His greatness vanished and his name—a doubt- 
So man-created power must ever fade, ' 
Tts puny strength all conq’ring change invade- t 
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Within the musty tomes of antique lore, 
For its existence must we next explore. 

The Persian King throned on the mountain’s height 
Surveys with pride his land’s assembled might, 
His countless army stretching on the plain, 

His myriad navies dark’ning all the main, 
To-day in haughty insolence of will, 

Bids mountains move and boisterous seas be still— 
“To morrow” sees the glittering bubble burst, 
His army scattered and his fleet dispersed. 
The conquered king precipitately flies 

The fatal field—where all his greatness dies, 
Of his vast legions, not a single band 

Remains tu guard him on a hostile strand, 

No ship is there of all that naval host, 

To bear thir master to his native coast. 

Reft of his pride—to-day’s all powerful chief 
Thus unattended in a fisher's skiff. 

But why abroad for any instance range, 

Behold at home the unconquered pow’r of change. 
While now we contemplate with grateful pride 
Our lovely country’s each advancing stride, 

Should not we think of that unhappy race 

“For us swept off from sweet creation’s face ?” 

Where now the white nan’s lordly domes arise, 
And smiling cities face the heavenly skies 
Where buxom harvests shine, in nature’s dress, 
For ages frowned a gloomy wilderness, 

There panthers crouched, there dwelt the solemn owl, 
And through the darkness pealed the wolf's long howl, 
Nor shrunk before the sun’s returning might 

Shed through the grove, a gloomy, cheerless light. 
No village nestled by the river's side, 

No stately vessels through its waters glide, 

No harvest waved upon the fruitful field 

Its yellow store for labouring man to yield. 

Fierce Nature’s uninstructed child 

Roamed free as air, through this his native wild 
From North to South—from sea to sea he viewed 
A kindred race roam through the solitude— 

Here his wild war-whoop echoing rang 

The warrior here his vaunting death-song sang. 
Our fathers came, a weak, dependent band, 
Seeking for freedom on a foreign strand— 

That foreign strand by Heaven's high will designed 
The last retreat for poor-oppressed mankind. 

A hand on high supports the little train 

And bears them safely o’er a wintry main— 

See in the depths of drear December’s frost 

Their fragile bark approach the welcome coast, 
The hardy pilgrim and his little band 

Sets his stern foot upon the rocky strand— 
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The wondering savage meets them on the shore 
And opens wide his barken wigwam’s door, 
He little dreams that band bowed down by toil 
Was e’er ordained to drive him from the soil. 
Year after year, the threat’ning clouds arise 
And slowly shadow all his nation’s skies ; 
Until at length the wond’ring red man stands 
An outcast stranger on his father’s lands— 
Before the white man’s swift advancing sway 
The hapless Indian slowly fades away. 
He battles boldly for his rights—in vain, 
His bones are bleaching on his native plain, 
At one advance his broken tribes flit past 
Like withered leaves befure an autumn’s blast— 
He dwells an alien in his father’s land. 
And craves a pittance at a conqueror’s hand. 
Where frowned a forest—where the wild beasts sprang 

Where the fierce war-cry of the Indian rang— 
Where on the desert shore, wild billows tost 
And dashed unheeded on the rocky coast, 
Science now brightens—art her harvests yields, 
And yellow autumn gilds a thousand fields. 
Noy commerce, guided by propitious gales, 
Towards every land unfurls her snowy sails— 

_ From the fierce climes where tropic oceans roll, 
To the bleak winter of the ice-bound pole. 
See o’er the land, day after day arise 
The novel fruits of earth’s born enterprise— 
Where forests towered, now swiftly roll afar 
The steam-winged chariot, and the rattling car. 
A sailless navy o’er our river glides 
Careless of currents and opposing tides, 
And lightning leaping on electric nerves 
All ruling man’s minutest dictate serves. 
Mountains are tunnelled, and the sea subdued, 
And lifeless things with almost life endued. 

Here Freedom dwells, beneath whose gentle sway 

New arts arise with every passing day— 
And Freedom too has felt the conqu’ring force 
Of change oft balk her forward course, 
Its deadly breath her dearest counsels blight, 
Clip her young plume and stem her forward flight, 
Though it might curb she would never change, 
Her pure free spirit o’er the earth would range. 
This hour the same as when she held at bay 
The Eastern millions at Thermopylae— 
The self same spirit that withstood their shock, 
Stood with the pilgrim upon Plymouth Rock, 
Nerved the stout hearts of one devoted band 
To turn their faces from a native land— 
Sever each tie that bound them to their home, 
Mid wintry cold o’er stormy seas to roam, 
Here built an altar on the Western wild, 
And nursed the youth of a fair foster child— 
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Her fires are lit anew and once again 

Opens the golden era of her reign. 

Forever forward now her course shall be, 

Till Freedom's beacon gleams o'er every sca, 

Till all mankind with kindred hearts endued, 

Shall weave the ties of common Broturrnoop. 
W.M. K. 





CHRISTIANITY INDESTRUCTIBLE.” 


In tracing the rise, spirit and influence of principles, it must be 
remembered, that the power of a principle is known from the resis- 
tances which are counteracted and overborne by it. What then, 
were those which opposed the progress of Christianity at the epoch 
of its earliest development ? Victory indeed had perched on the 
standard of the Roman people, and a universal quiet had settled 
upon the nations. This has b2en thought favourable to the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, but is it so—that the repose of the 
warrior flushed with the pride of conquest, is the time we should 
select as best adapted to impressions from a religion which demands 
humility, meekness and self denial? Besides a two-fold error of 
the most fascinating kind held the spirits of the nations spell 
bound and captive, and both tending to one point, the suppression 
of the New Religion. On the one hand, the Jew secularized in 
spirit, and goaded by the real or imaginary exactions of his op- 
pressor, was awaiting with sullen and yearning ‘expectation the 
restorer of his ancestral dignity, whose triumphal car flashing with 
the Coronets of Kings, and chaining vassal empires to its wheel 
should be borne through the streets of the holy city to Mount Zion, 
when amid the plaudits and anthems of the myriads of Israel, 
a princely throne should be established, which no earthly power 
might ever shake. On the other hand, the gorgeous superstructure 
of superstition had risen like an exhalation from the banks of the 
Tiber, and expanded till its western battlements towered far above 
the pillars of Hercules, and its eastern frowned down upon the 
Euphrates, while on the north and on the south they threw their 


* The very able article of which this is but a part, was unfortunately received too 
late for insertion entire. 
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lengthened shadows over Dacia, and Africa. Throned upon its sum- 
mit and encircled by the cloudy resplendence of pagan Mythology, 
sat this monarch Deity of Rome, one hand extended over the re- 
gion of her fabulous origin, the other stretching up the track of 
immortality ; before him stood a bright retinue of subordinates, 
celebrating the apotheosis of the deceased emperors, and kindling 
up new stars in the galaxy of her tutelary divinities; beneath this 
splendid canopy reposing in the bowers of indolence, luxury and 
licentiousness, sat the Gentile, yielding himself to the soft and se- 
ductive influence of poetry and fiction, and drinking in the very 
delirium and intoxication of magic. Obstacles arising from such 
sources presented themselves to Christianity at the very outset,— 
how she surmounted them, need not be specified with the history 
of the fishermen of Galilee, and the tent-maker of Tarsus, all are 
familiar; we shall not enumerate her conflicts, her martyrdoms, 
nor her triumphs. 

It is enough to say, that having literally waded through the 
fire and the blood of ten persecutions, she became the religion of 
the Roman Empire. We cannot dwell upon this period of her 
history. It was then as it has always been when religion has 
basked in the sunshine of state favor—flattery fawned, hypocrisy 
crouched and infidelity obsequiously bowed—this was an atmos- 
phere ungenial to the growth and expansion of Christian princi- 
ples, and he who gave them to mankind saw it. The eternal 
mandate then went forth—Let Rome be weighed in the balances 
of righteousness. At that moment the storm which had been 
collecting in the north, burst in thunder upon her. The ascen- 
dency of the papal hierarchy may be traced from this period. 
Meanwhile Christianity shorn of her foreign and meretricious 
splendors, found a shelter in the humble walks of life, kindled up 
holy hope in the chamber of the dying peasant, or lighted an oc- 
casional torch in the cell of some recluse ecclesiastic, and thence 
diffused the faint glimmerings of science, or uttered the stern and 
solemn tones of admonition and rebuke. But it was with the 
elevation of papal on the ruins of pagan Rome commenced that 
system of ghostly domination which for at least ten centuries 
‘covered the earth with sackcloth and with blood. We shall not 
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attempt to portray the condition of the world during that long 
night which hung over her like a cloud from primeval chaos, 
charged with everything noxious, venomous and malignant, nor 
shall we dwell upon the futile attempts of a blood reeking hypo- 
crisy to stifle the voice of remonstrance and religion, and chain 
down the noble intellect of man. During this time, however, 
Christian principles were neither dead nor sleeping, but gathering 
up and strengthening themselves for a mighty onset. Fitful 
gleams, just enough to reveal surrounding horrors appeared at 
distant intervals, choaked and suppressed whisperings broke the 
stillness as if the spirits were in council—one star arose and fell, 
and then another—then a little cluster, and anon another—still 
the darkness deepened and thickened and blackened—a faint 
pencil of light was seen in the distant horizon, the sun of science 
was rising. Just at this moment a deep convulsed rumbling 
was heard, as if distant thunderings were uttering their voices 
and pent up fires were seeking a vent, when suddenly the mighty 
volcano of the reformation burst forth, shooting its obelisk of 
flame to the very heavens, rending the superincumbent mass into 
ten thousand dislocated fragments, and pouring a blaze of light 
upon every abomination. ‘he fiery ordeal to which Christian 
principles were subjected afier this great epoch beggars descrip- 
tion. Imagination shudders under the overwhelming cruelties 
sanctioned and executed by papal Rome, such as never stained 
the hands of a Nero or a Dioclesian. While we behold the dark 
banner of death and extermination floating in malignant triumph 
from the battlements of the great apocalyptic mother of abomina- 
tions, in whose bosom hate, malice and murder held carnival, 
and feasted themselves with tears and writhings and agonies and 
blood, and the continent of Europe turned into one vast charnel 
house glutted with the mangled bodies of martyred saints, the 
heavens alternately rent with shrieks and lamentations, or gleam- 
ing with the lurid fires of persecution, we cannot suppress the 
inquiry, Where slept the thunders of Omnipotence ? where the 
magazines of his lightning ? But we remember that these scenes 
were suffered more fully to illustrate to all future ages than could 
have been done by any vindictive interposition, that waters can- 
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not quench nor fires consume, nor the utmost rage and rancor of 
hell annihilate these principles. 

Christianity, it is well known, had but little more than reco- 
vered from her exhaustion before she was again summoned to 
the field of conflict, to give the crowning test of her indestructi- 
bility. Infidelity beleagued her in her very citadel, marshalling 
its forces from the ranks of the learned, the great and the noble, 
to whose weapons she alone had given edge and temper. The 
odds were all against her—she stood, on the calculation of human 
probability, on the verge of annihilation—envenomed javelins 
were hurled with a demon-fury and a giant strength at her very 
heart. But they met immortal armor—the clangor of contact 
was the death-knell of infidelity. Its advocates at that period, 
like beacons erected high on the promontories of the world, warn 
the ignorant and unwary against encountering the rocks and the 
quicksands, the eddy and the whirlpool of the contemners of Reli- 
gion. FE'rance, too, towering above them and of more recent date, 
stands out a flaming centre of damnation, in whose disastrous 
glare nations may read, in characters of blood, the consequences 
of cutting loose from the moorings fixed by God’s own hand, and 
drifting out without canvass, without chart, without helm, sun- 
less, moonless, starless, on the cold, unfathomed, shoreless ocean 
of infidelity. But religious principles in their grand embodiment, 
Christianity, still survive. ‘The small one has become great, and 
the weak one mighty—the stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, like an avalanche lef" loose from the cliffs of eternity, is 
rolling onward to the end of time, gathering light and momentum 
at each successive revolution—the bulwarks of darkness are 
giving way—the brazen walls of the “Celestial Empire” are send- 
ing their shattered echoes across two oceans—the expiring breath 
of a host of missionary martyrs is mingling with the atmosphere 
of Christendom and sending the spirit of life through the sacra- 
mental hosts of God’s elect—the angel of the apocalyptic vision is 
flying through the midst of heaven—the voice of God breaks 
upon us from amid the solemnities and awfulness of his throne, 
saying, “I will overturn and overturn till he whose right it is 
shall reign.” The scroll of the future is unrolled before us, sketched 
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with the living hues of terror, quetene ond sublisnity—in the 
foreground are seen contending armies, sacked cities, thrones 
shaking to their centres, empires marshalled on the arena of the 
world, continents drenched in blood—in the background emanci- 
pated hemispheres celebrating the birthday of republics reared on 
the indestructible basis of religion and intelligence. Clouds of 
ignorance, bigotry and superstition rising like the exhalation of 
the morning, the pure sunlight of millenial day rolling a rich 
flood of radiance over the whole inhabited world, and an unfet- 
tered, peaceful, joyous people, holding jubilee amid the matured 
splendors of Christian and religious principles—beyond that 
scenes of brighter glory burst upon our vision. Strains of hea- 
venly ravishment melt upon our ear, heralded by archangel and 
retinued by cherubims, the “army militant,” the mighty embodi- 
ment of these principles ascends above the funeral pyre of con- 
Hagrated nature, triumphant, into the rest of God. 





FRAGMENT FROM GOETHE'S FAUST. 


Faust having devoted himself to the learning of the world, and mastered it, 
feels disgust at its emptiness, and in despair of any satisfaction on earth, de- 
termines to commit suicide ; it being on the eve of the day, which commemo- 
rates the resurrection of Christ.—TR. 


[He puts the chalice to his mouth. ] 
Bells ring and choir sing. 


Cuorr or ANGELS. 
Christ is arisen ! 

Joy to all mortal men, 
Whom a corrupting sin, 
Creeping and born within, 
Follies imprison. 


Faust. 
What deep, pure humming, what a clear, bright tone, 
Draws from my mouth this glass with earnest power? 
Timely, tell ye, to all. to me, alone, 
Ye hollow bells, Easter’s first festal hour ? 
Timely sing ye, ye choir, that song consoling sung? 
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Which first rang round on tomb-night from the angels’ tongue, 


New bond secured to men who lower. 


Cuorrn oF Women. 


With spice and incense, 

We embalmed him with care, 
We faithful, intense, 

With sad hearts laid him there. 
Clothing and binding, 

We cleanly wrapped round, 
Ah! though these finding, 
Christ is not found. 


Cuorr oF ANGELS. 


Christ rose to ensure, 
The loving salvation, 

Who through tribulation, 
And wholesome probation, 
All trials endure. 


Faust. 


What seek ye, mightily and kind, 


Ye heavenly tones, in dust here, earthly ? 

Ring ye round then, where yielding men ye find. 

The message hear I well, faith ouly is unbirthly ; 

In wonder is faith lovingly enshrined. 

To yonder sphere I dare not strive to venture, 

In presence of mild tidings’ throne ; 

Yet was I used in youth, to love to hear this tone, 

It calls me back to life, with gentle censure. 

The kiss of heavenly love with tender rush, 

Thrilled me when young, on solemn Sabbath mornings ; 
And then the bell tones rang full of mysterious warnings. 
Oh, then prayer was a burning joyous gush ; 

A mild, unspeakably mild longing, 

Made me through woods and meadows far off go, 
Under hot tears and feelings thronging, 

I felt a world within me grow : 

This song announces sports of youth, their lively pealing, 
Spring festivals all free and gay ; 

Kind recollection holds me now, with childlike feeling, 
From the last earnest step away. 

Oh! sound forth now your sweet, your heavenly strain, 
The tear is gushing, earth has me again. 


Cuoir or Fotiowenrs. 
Now has the buried one, 
Himself, near on high, 
Living, sublime, alone 
Raised up in the sky. 
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He in a loving life, 
Is near creating joy; 
Us on the earth in strife, 
Grief and pain still annoy. 
Left he to languish, 
His loved ones, has he net? 
Ah! and with anguish, 
Over his lot. 


Cuoir oF ANGELS. 
Christ is arisen! 
From corruption’s womb he, 
Bursting the prison, 
: Has set you free. 
Ye who praise him indeed 
Having love for your creed, 
And the poor ye who feed, 
Telling ail to take heed 
Of his glorious meed ; 
There is the Master true, 
Always with you. 





IDEAL BEAUTY 


} ENROBED IN WOMAN. 
That spirit dwelling in an earthly mould, 

A woman whose bright intellect is wove, 
With the warm threads of feeling: never cold, 

But whose fair lines of character may rove 
Beyond the fashion of a prudish mind,— 

Are circumscribed only with the bounds 
Of truth and goodness ; delicate, refined, 

Yet firmly fixed with each trait on the grounds, 
The golden grounds of fair propriety, 

In which are set the gems of polished wit, 
Affection’s flowers in rich variety, 

Oh! were she on this earth, with eyes love-lit, 
And gracefully embodied, ’twere one’s duty, 

With a pure passion’s fire to love such beauty. 
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MUSIC OF DIVERS KINDS. 


Orr and again have the praises of sweet music inspired the 
school-boy’s theme, the poet’s verse, and the orator’s proud bursts of 
eloquence. But still another and another enter the lists to battle for 
victory with warriors who have never known defeat. Dryden, 
Moore and Byron, with others as illustrious, have tuned their 
harps of sweetest sound to honour the “heavenly maid ;” and will 
any dare to claim at the Olympiad of public opinion the laure} 
crown with which their brows have been so long encircled? Can 
any say aught that has not been said and sung? Would he tell 
us of its influence on the body, mind and soul? How onee in 
ancient days, a nightingale, listening to melody now flowing 
smoothly, then gushing rapidly, and anon quivering with exquisite 
pathos from one whose skillful hand had almost made the flute to 
speak, did perch upon the instrument, and lifting up its tiny voice 
in contest for superiority, died for very shame, that it was van- 
quished. Or how when the opening roar of artillery on the bat- 
tle ground pales every cheek and unnerves every arm, then let 
the pealing notes of their country’s war song but strike upon the 
ear of the patriot army, then every heart beats high with courage, 
and every arm has in it the strength of thousands to repel the charge 
of the hostile invader. Alas, all this the world has heard from lips 
so smooth, so sweet and withal so forcible that music herself seems 
to have taken up her dwelling in those poems, which like so many 
temples were raised for her adoration. I’ut how could those, who 
never felt the full measure of melody’s power, burst forth in eulogy 
equal to the subject ; it must then be to us the dwellers in “Nassau’s 
classic shades” a source of great mourning and lamentation, that not 
one of those great immortal men drank in their inspiration from the 
fountain-head at Princeton, where dwells the queen of minstrelsy 
in bliss unutterable. Reader do not at this point cry out as one of 
olden time, “O what a fall was there,” but incline thine ear to wis- 
dom’s arguments when she tells thee, there is not a breeze that 
sweeps over Princeton’s site, but there is music in its breath. What 
sounds more sweetly to your rousing senses, when morn, with 
chilly fingers, unfolds the dark curtain of night and your half 
open eyes view the thick white frost in forms and shapes fantas- 
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tic on your windows, than the deep sonorous bell as it summons 
you to snatch your waking form from the embrace of “balmy 
sleep, nature’s sweet restorer.” Still there is another bell, a little 
one ’tis true, whose merry tinkle, tinkle, reminding you of those 
sleigh-rides which you so oft have taken during winter’s dreary 
scenes, speaks in tones well understood, “Eat, drink and be 
merry.” 

And now returned again to your studies you muse in still re- 
tirement over the dusty tomes of antique days, or scale with 
philosophic wing the very battlements of heaven, and search out 
allits mysteries. “But hush, hark, did you hear it? Above, beneath, 
on every side, come breaking in upon your solitude, enchanting 
sirains, while motionless you stand unwilling, nay wnable to lose 
one note of that melodious medley which holds your every faculty 
enchained in silent admiration. 

When time brings round that dreaded day when you must 
stand before the public gaze, as one of many orators, whose pow- 
ers of composition and delivery are then to be compared and crit- 
icized, how gladly do you hear the organ’s solemn tone—the flute 
and violin as jointly they swell forth the enlivening tune ; but yet 
an idea of which you cannot divest yourself, flashes across your 
mind. O! if that ideal organ (as unattainable as human per- 
fectability) were now responding to the musician’s touch. 

The dark awe-inspiring night soon shuts out from view the 
daily scenes, but music will not “to bed.” The jolly tones of a 
gathered band sound gaily beneath your windows, while from its 
hidden recess the magic horn is dragged, and the quiet entrys are 
made to echo with the blast—the neighbouring watch-dog raises 
his harmonious how] in unison—then sinks to sleep. 

The hours flying by on rapid wing, warn you to seek repose ; 
and as your wearied brain sinks gradually into forgetfulness, 
you ope your eyes and nod your head listening to the expiring 
chimes of those evening vespers. 'The last full note of “tortured 
melody” falls on your resistless faculties as you drop into the land 
of dreams—to sleep—*“ Oh no,” to act once more the same scenes, 
till startled into wakefulness by their hideousness—you hear your 
mauttering reom-mate groan out those meaning words, “ Gentle- 
men may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace.” 
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THE TWO CRISES. 


Crises in the history of nations, are not accidental, but the 
result of gradual change. They are not the effect of any sudden 
effervescence of popular feeling, arising from some one flagrant act 
of injustice on the part of the government. There is a strong 
conservatism in society, and especially when its forms are hal- 
lowed by associations of antiquity and religion. The ties of pro- 
perty, the influence of habit, the apprehensions of danger, all com- 
bine to preserve tranquillity, and prevent outbreaks amongst a 
people, so that they will not be induced to rise up, and to resist 
the government, until goaded on by a succession of oppressive acts. 
But when the influences of habit, of religion, and of fear, are 
counteracted by the stronger feelings of long continued passion : 
then indeed the fabric of society is tottering. Let the govern- 
ment remove one more stone, and they are buried in its ruins. 


Let the-smallest instance of outrage occur, and the great heart of 


the nation will burst forth in irresistible fury. They therefore, who 
study the character of a people, and make themselves familiar 
with its spirit, are able in a measure to predict revolutionary 
crises. While as yet all is calm, they can detect the slight work- 
ings of discontent. From the undefined vapoury clouds which 
skirt the horizon, they can foretell the coming tempest, and they 
can prepare for it. ‘They can collect instruments of power which 
will be doubly effectual, when confusion renders others weak. 
They can form plans and schemes of government, which though 
perhaps faulty in themselves, will appear to a people, distracted 
by anarchy, and dismayed by the license of unrestrained passions, 
the realization of perfection. 

As soon, therefore, as the crisis has arrived, prepared for every 
emergency, they elevate themselves above the mass, and from the 
outer battlements of hoary despotism, proudly unfurl the banner 
upon which their principles are inscribed; so that the nation in 
the awful crisis of rage and indecision, may catch its watch-word 
from the characters of living light blazoned upon those glittering 
folds, and with united soul may press onward to gain a position 
beside their standard bearer. 
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It is by the agency of such men, that the passion of an uprisen 
people becomes effectual; and when such men are at hand, and 
there are indeed grievances to be redressed, then a crisis is desi- 
rable. But is not this the casenow? Are none of our fellow- 
men suffering under grievances? Hear we no sounds of anguish 
from starving wretches? If not, the silence is that of despair. 
Does no voice of appeal, in behalf of down-trodden humanity, 
reach our ear? It is because the cold damp cell sends forth no 
echo. The appeals of the noble and generous are smothered by 
the mouldy vault. 
i There is a need of one crisis, all will admit. Nor is it in anti- 
cipation merely; it is not the imagined catastrophe of a theory. 
| It is a reality. Already has despairing, outraged humanity 
aroused itself from the torpor of centuries, and rolling off the 
i burden of oppression, proclaimed itself free. Multitudes laid 
) down to repose, with thoughts bent upon the bright prospects be- 
fore them. They had not hoped before. No burning desire for 
virtuous eminence had ever before been awakened in their hearts. 
No cessation from labour had permitted the development of their 
generous feelings. But now every heart was elevated by a sense 
of relief, while undefined expectations of unlimited enjoymeni, 
flitted with dream-like confusedness before their minds. 

This bright vision of happiness is soon darkened. ‘The des- 
pots who, at first shrunk back at the apparition of resisting hu- 
manity, soon recover themselves, and by mutual encouragement 
and pledges of assistance, are led to attempt the regaining of their 
lost authority. They are not yet powerless. They have to sup- 
port them the hallowed associations of antiquity, the hostility 
naturally existing between races, the discipline which can be ac- 
quired only by experience, and what is more than all, they have 
union, one will and one aim. They have exerted their power. 
Through nations just bursting forth into exuliant and joyous 
existence, goes the wild rallying cry of danger. 

They, whose names were just appearing in the distance, as th 
smoke of revolutions began to clear away, have indeed to grieve 
at the prospect, of the golden prize snatched away, as they were 
about to grasp it; and in its place the grim bars of the gloomy 
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prison opening to the view, and the dim outlines of the citadel of 
tyranny flanked by eternal towers and covered with a mercenary 
soldiery. 

This is the actual crisis. In this crisis, though deeply inter- 
ested, we can be but spectators. All the aid we can give is our 
sympathy and our prayers. Would that we could throw our- 
selves into the van, so that when in our graves, nations which now 
exist not, should speak our names with tears of gratitude! 
Would that we were near, that we might nerve the arm and 
cheer the heart that is struggling for freedom, by words of love 
and sympathy ! 

We need not, however, indulge in vain regrets because this 
cannot be the case. We need not pine away in inaction, because 
forsooth, in this land no scenes of violence open a field for high 
achievements—because we have no civil war in which we can 
hope to gain distinction. ‘There is a work to be performed, im- 
portant enough to call into exercise our noblest powers, a pros- 
pective crisis isto be prevented. ‘The future summons us in tones 
not to be mistaken, to bend our energies to this mighty task. Its 
floating forms, its fields of shadowy conflict, may indeed appear 
dream-like, but will they like the dream fade away in the morning 
light ? 

We may call the prospective scenes and events of the future, 
which excite our apprehension, mere shadows; but whence these 
shadows, unless from images, not embraced in our present range 
of vision perhaps, but still existing in all the reality of truth. Be- 
fore many years shall have elapsed, a hundred mighty sovereign- 
ties will cover the prairies and broad plateans of North America. 
Shall all this vast assemblage of states continue to look with 
obedient respect upon the central sun of their system? or shall 
not the secret thread of connection be broken, and this vast 
power become as weak as a disordered army? Is there no 
ground for apprehending the approach of a crisis in our country ? 
We may conclude with confidence, that the danger is at least 
imminent enough to warrant our taking measures to guard 
against it. Wecan gain nothing by a crisis. We have nothing 
to complain of but the fault of our own nature. Let then the 
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apprehensions of the future, hover around us, like a “troop of 
spirits blest,” ever inciting us to vigorous exertions to infuse into 
the immense mass which shall surround us, the elements of wis- 
dom, prudence and moderation. 

The two crises are the Actual and Prospective. May the first 
end in stripping despots of their power, and in overthrowing the 
distinctions of birth. And may the decorations of tyranny and 
the imposing insignia of priestly dominion, collected from the 
whole of Europe into one great pile, be lighted before the eyes of 
the world; so that every land may behold the glorious beacon 
light, heralding the elevation of humanity. 

May the second, like the ignis fatuus, ever recede as we approach. 
Or rather may it sink out of sight, like a departing ship upon a 
waveless sea, silently and forever. R. 





THE RAIN DROP. 


Tae music of nature is soft and low 
When the gentle rain cometh down 
And patteth the roof with its tiny blow, 
Kindly and slow. 


Oft on the night-air it soundeth clear, 
While the sleeper reposeth in peace, 
And it telleth a story to memory dear, 
Truthful sincere. 


it telleth of boyhood blithe and gay, 
And the eterner hours of life, 
And how the patriarch wrinkled and gray, 
Hurried away. 


dt telleth of ills in the lonely night, 
And the silent watcher, all 
Awaiting to mark the spirit’s flight, 
To realms of light. 


It telleth the glow of the Christian’s prayer, 
The infidel’s burning curse, 
The smile of joy, and the glance of despair, 
Commingling there. 


Come down gentle rain from the cloud as she flies, 
And chime thy soft melodies, 
My spirit will echo the notes as they rise, 
Up to the skies. 
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THE AGE OF LUTHER. 


The sixteenth century was a critical period in the annals of 
time. The Dark Ages which had beclouded the intellect and the 
affections for a thousand years were about to pass away and a 
new order of things to succeed. At an early date in the Chris- 
tian era, error was introduced into the Church and neglect of in- 
tellectual discipline manifested in the state. ‘These paved the 
way for the ignorance and corruption that followed at 
successive periods, one erroneous dogma after another found its 
supporters in the upholders of Popery until an unbroken night 
rested upon the world without one radiant beam to betoken the 
coming of a joyful day. The reformation was at hand, that great 
master-movement in the progress of the improvements of later 
times. In jts main characteristicssit involved Reform in State 
organizations, in Learning, in the Arts and in Religion. It was 
well known, that the Radical defects in the Established Religion 
must be removed before advances in liberality of sentiment, and 
scientific research could be successfully made, but it was with 
higher and holier motives than those of sectional interest and 
carnal policy, that the cloistered monk sought to correct the irre- 
gularities of a false ecclesiastical organization, and amid the ruins 
ot hypocritical rites and ceremonies, establish a system founded 
upon the basis of truth and built up in the beauty of holiness. 
The spirit thus infused into the moral enterprise of succeeding 
centuries is abundantly apparent. The establishment of religious 
liberty is attributable directly to this. Under the old system. 
what could have been effected? There might have been a mo- 
mentary revolt from the shackles of tyrannical usurpation, but no 
steady course of advancement had ever been prosecuted, the torch 
and the crucifix had still been the insignia of the Vicar of Em- 
manuel, and the tear of the persecuted had dropped in silence 
and his solitary prayer gone up to heaven in anguish from the 
hermit’s cell. 

The dethronement of superstition was followed by the diffusion 
of general intelligence. This gave new energy to mind, freedom 
of opinion was assumed, the obsequiousness of a ritual servility 
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was changed for the dignity of manly thought and ultimately the 
benefits of knowledge were in a great degree realized by all clas- 
ses of the community. The revival of philosophy did not of itself 
tend to impart general intelligence, the presence of a pure religion 
was needed to give power and efficacy to philosophic teachings. 
The German scholar had already paid enthusiastic devotion to 
Platonism and the theses of the orientals. Sage admirers had 
bowed with servile idolatry at the shrine of Aristotle, the learned 
had laboured hard to restore the doctrines of the Stoics and the 
Epicurecans. But did these prove salutary to guide the public 
mind? did they impart those correct views of human relationships 
which the gospel teaches? did they diffuse light and intelligence 
among all classes, so that the poor and despised could share these 
blessings in common with the wealthy and favoured? Alas, the 
records of departed ages furnish a mournful reply. The learned 
philosophers, the gifted historians and poets and the wise law- 
givers of antiquity, utterly failed to ascertain the true relationship 
of man to man, failed to discover the secret of human elevation, 
failed to wield that unseen power which strikes at the root of des- 
potism and raises the forlorn slave to the appropriate position of 
an intelligent being. 

The spirit of free inquiry gave an impulse to literature. It is 
true that the volume of Inspired history and poetry had been 
published, Homer and Virgil had sung their immortal melodies, 
and the philosopher and the artist had written their names in im- 
perishable marble. But where were the Bible and the classics ? 
Perhaps a few volumes lay scattered in the dwellings of the 
wealthy, but the vast multitude of the unlettered and debased 
heard no kindly welcome from the enclosures of the library. 
Sad was their condition; they looked, and looked for a light, but 
alas darkness covered them asa mantle? now a change had come. 
It was the harbinger of better days. [Early in the sixteenth 
century increase of publications commenced, through the press 
master spirits gave their productions to the public, and from that 
origin was given an impetus to the onward march of intellectual 
development which is still potent and efficacious. 

If no benefit other than civil liberty had resulted from the con- 
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flict during these perilous times, who could pay a sufficient tribute 
to the worthies by whom was gained the ascendancy of political 
freedom? Liberty sprang not up in a moment from the dungeons of 
despotism, but the problem of civil liberty was involved in the pro- 
position of the reformer, and as time was writing out the painful 
demonstration, that proposition formed an important part. It was 
effectual. Under the sway of false theories in religion, andjignorance 
in a community, we may always look for oppression and tyranny. 
These go hand and hand. The usurper never congratulates 
himself so much in his villanies as when the helpless minion 
crouches beneath his frown, a slave to presumptuous ignorance, a 
vassal to religious superstition. What had been the liberty of 
earlier times? Registered though it had been on the records of the 
past, it was but a plaything of a fickle child. An important ele- 
ment of civil liberty the heathen never understood. His wisdom, 
since it failed to discover the true nature, wants and destiny of 
humanity failed to learn the true support of national independence. 
Hence it is not surprising, thatupon the ruins of cities and countries 
desolated by the world’s conquerers is written vestigia morientis 
libertatis. The liberty of Athens, and the freedom of the Roman 
citizens was never bathed in the blood of the martyred Puritan, 
It laid no valid claim to titles wet with the tears of the righteous, 
and sanctified by the prayers of afflicted saints. That liberty 
which is the offspring of a consecrated patriotism derived its 
excellence, not from worldly wisdom alone ; its vitality, its being 
was embodied in that religion which came “to bind up the broken 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.” The principles of civil liberty, 
like a spark amid surrounding darkness, were combined insepa- 
rably with the pure religion of the Waldenses. Freedom then 
bore the same marks of its heaven-born character, that have been 
exhibited in later times. It yielded only to the crushing of martyr- 
spirits, whose fame is pure as the patriot’s prayer : 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 

That liberty which characterized the Anglo Saxon, had its ori- 

gin in a magnanimous and hallowed catholicism. What Luther ori- 
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ginated, Hampden laboured to support. It is a partial view of the 
liberty of the United States of America to attribute it to our ven- 
erable pilgrim fathers. That was a broad a noble liberalityjwhich 
they manifested when life itself was deemed less costly than the 
inheritance of civil and religious liberty. ‘That was a glorious 
issue of Christian fortitude, which left institutions sacred in their 
vital and liberal piety, strong in their security of justice, and effi- 
cient in their political bearings upon the world. Yet an earlier 
age consecrated the corner-stone of the temple of liberty. The 
materials for its completion, were still in the untrodden forests of 
ignorance, and imbedded deeply in the mines of prejudice and 
error. The work of modeling these materials fortheir appropriate 
use, was yet to be done. This was a difficult task, it demanded 
continued and laborious effort. Spasmodic action would be 
unavailing, hurried bursts of enthusiasm would not achieve 
the object. Struggle must succeed struggle, perseverance regard 
not repeated defeat, hope still live amid the ruins of despair 
And is not this the history of puritanical principles? The tenets 
for which Zwingle contended are intelligibly and practically 
illustrated in our National Constitution. Civil liberty in the days 
of Charles the V. of Germany was like the beclouded morning 
sun; with Washington it had gained the zenith, and shed its 
light and heat over the fertile gardens of America. 

The monk of Wittemberg stood within the presence chamber of 
the nobles of Europe. But he stood not long. The splendour of 
royalty and the jeweled tunic of the prelate availed not to conciliate 
and seduce, recantation was refused with a response which shook 
Europe to her centre, and sent paleness to the cheek, and terror to 
the heart of the partisan of Leo X. Nursed on the bosom of pov- 
erty, and trained in the school of despotism, Martin Luther 
rose in the majesty of a princely mind, while prelates were amazed 
and monarchs trembled. Around about him was the panoply of 
Omunipotence. It mattered not whether he stood in the presence of 
assembled dignitaries thirsting for his blood, or found himself 
within the confines of a prison ; whether he maintained the protest 
of spires or the confession of Augsburg; whether he proclaimed a 
new religion from the pulpits of Wittemberg, or roused the wrath 
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of the Defenders of the Faith; whether he withstood thunder- 
ings of anathemas, or listened t6 the pleasant tones of friendship, 
he was the same gifted genius, the same accomplished scholar, 
the same consistent Christian, the same uncompromising reformer. 
He performed a stupendous work, and wrapt in the mantle of his 
glory, “he slept the sleep that knows no waking.” No perishable 
cenotaph need perpetuate his memory ; his fame is emblazoned 
upon the scroll of immortality. 

The contest of principle was drawing to its close. From the ar- 
mory of heroic champions went forth weapons working death 
among the hosts of their adversaries. Long and sanguinary were 
the struggle of contending partisans, but the broken sword of 
tyranny told the issue of the combat. Before the castle of St. 
Angelo appeared a mock procession, St. Celle represented Clement 
VIL, and his cardinals were in attendance. It was a mournful 
day for the’ Sovereign Pontiff. His cherished city had fallen into 
the hands of the German and the Spaniards, the victory was com- 
plete. Surrender alone could rescue from impending ruin. Long 
had Rome with iron hands dealt deadly blows upon the pitiless 
barbarian. Long had unholy ambition glutted its belly with the 
victims of legalized murder. Long had Satanic hate held its 
orgies, when its diabolical tragedies had been enacted. Long had 
the north wind borne unto the sunny valleys of Italy, the wail of 
the widow and the orphan’s cry. But now the hour of retribu- 
tion had come. The pride of power was humbled, tyrannical 
iniquity received a withering rebuke. Infallible ecclesiastics, 
horror-struck cowered before the resistless march of the reforma- 
tion. 

Whatever view we take of this wonderful enterprize, the am- 
plitude and importance of the work, are forcibly presented. The 
eye of prophecy alone can fully portray its future developments. 
Far reaching in its bearings on national interests, and insepa- 
rably linked with domestic happiness, the principles which it 
involves, must be fundamental in that elevated state of society, to 
which the race is rapidly rising. They will be most fully ex- 
ercised when the subjects of their sway are most nearly perfect. 
The ideal theories of the ancient philosopher serve only as meteo- 
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ric lights to guide the stranger back to his undistinguished grave. 
The solemn enchantments of heathen mythology have vanished 
like a dream of nights. But the Reformation enterprize bound 
with seven-fold cord to the scheme of Redeeming Mercy, will be 
consummated only when the finite and the temporal shall be ex- 
changed for the infinite and the eternal. 





SOPHOMORE COMMENCEMENTS.* 


“* His ordinary rate of speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich.”—Huvupisras. 


Whenever important events happen in the History of a people, 
and especially if these events be calculated to raise them above 
their present position, it 1s natural for them to show their disgust 
of the past and their pleasure at the prospect of the future by 
marking the day of their change by public manifestation of their 
delight. When the American people strong in the anticipation of 
freedom declared to the world their opinions and intentions they 
made the hour of so doing sacred to posterity. So was it then 
with patriots, so is it now with Sophomores. The toil worn and 
travel stained Sophomore redolent with the perfume of antiquity 
which has clung to him from his many embraces with the poet 
and orator of former times, and stained with the mud of the slough 
of mathematics from which he has just emerged, as he beholds a 
new era opening upon him, determines in the honesty of his heart, 
to shift his behaviour with the year, and Falstaff like “to purge 
and live cleanly as a gentleman should do.” He flatters himself 
that after standing his “Soph. Final” he shall lie down in the 
shade of the Junior year and enjoy the wholesome sweets of in- 
glorious repose. It is then that he casts about for some befitting 
mode to testify his sentiments and to give vent to his smothered 
joy in one grand outburst of emotion. Hence is the origin of 
Sophomore Commencements. Bound together in a glorious fra- 
ternity, that extravagant class makes glorious the day of their de- 


* This article can give no offence to Sophomores of the present day,as the custom 
is obsolete. 
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parture from the land of morning recitations by the observance of 


rites at once public, and mysterious. As the darkness of night 
gathers around this their abiding place, repairing to an apartment 
where they can give full scope to their preconceived intentions, in 
the full blaze of the light of a multitude of candles, to the sound 
of music and under the eyes of an assembly of eager spectators, 
they perform their strange orgies. Upon a platform raised com- 
mandingly from the floor are seated the chief engineers of their 
proceedings, individuals of a “vinegar aspect,” men whose minds 
have been worked up to so high a pitch of daring that they are 
alike regardles of crime and its consequences, these are the speech 
makers. ‘They are men of “ bone and sinew,” and have mutually 
sworn “come weal come woe,” that they will with their utmost 
strength “stand by the party.” At the word of the chairman, the 
speaker appears, armed with the shafis of wit and satire, he wields 
them with a strong and steady arm, he mocks at the Senior in his 
gravity, and tramples upon the Freshman in his helplessness, with a 
perfect’ disinterestedness for higher powers, he meets them upon 
the same ground as Cesar was met by one Cassius who in a con- 
versation with a gentleman incidentally remarked that he had 


——as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as Cesar, 


and finally he proves to an admiring and applauding audience 
take him all in all “the true shekinah is the Sophomore.” Such is 
the Sophomore Commencement ; so long as it is a pleasure to the 
class, so long as they continue thus to bring their first fruits, it 
were a pity to cool the hopes of their young ambition, and crush 
aspiring genius by neglecting their well-meant efforts, but let us 
rather lend them a helping hand by extending our patronage to 
their merit, our leniency to their faults, and our sympathy at their 
situation. With this advice we close, that as 
The good that men do, lives after them; 


The evil is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be—— 


to those who doff the Sophomore year. 
Junior. 
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Lines—To Shelley. 

















LINES—TO SHELLEY. 


Misguided, blighted Shelley, how my heart 

Is pained for thy sad wanderings! Thy words 
Are rife with sympathy and glorious hopes 

Of man’s redemption from Oppression’s thrall, 
And yet have poison in them. Thy wild strains 
So sweetly mournful, that the list’ning soul 

Finds bliss in grief and grows in love with sadness— 
Are blent with notes of blasphemy. Thy thought, 
On wing too daring, far, too far has roved, 

In Doubt’s dark region till thy brain grew wild 
With strange imaginings, and startled Reason, 
Grasping amid the gloom, clutched Error fast, 


And dreamed that she was Heaven’s bright daughter Truth. 


Thou wert deceived, poor Shelley, and thy lips 
Were swift to utter what thy heart believed, 
And thou did’st link thy darkest thoughts to song 
Which Genius made immortal, and, alas! 
Clothed with a gorgeous drapery—a robe 
Lovely as angel pinions. 
Thou has made 

Error’s dark form look brilliant and serene 
As twilight’s gentle stars, and men have scanned 
Her glorious seeming-age, have looked and /oved, 
And, in their impious adoration, flung 
Heaven’s garnered hopes, like worthless weeds, away, 
And thus, like thee, have perished. Who may tell 
How many, with as pure proud hearts as thine, 
Have followed thee to ruin, meanwhile dreaming 
They tracked an Angel's footsteps to the skies ? 
Oh! I could weep to think what baneful work 
Thou may’st have wrought, and all unwittingly, 
With the fond hope that thou wert leaving man 
A heritage of Truth replete with power 
To purify, to elevate, to bless 
And disenthrall the world of struggling thought 
That yearned for freedom and still writhed in chains 
Red with the rust of ages and with blood— 
The blood of martyred thousands freely shed, 
But shed almost in vain. 

Oh it is joy, 
A noble joy, to speak the des¢ of all. 
Thine, though an erring, was a generous ‘heart, 
Free from the curse of selfishness which blasts 
So oft the budding virtues of the soul, 
And nurtures, with its baleful Upas dews 
The pois’nous seeds of envy, hate and pride, 
And though the wrong which thou hast done to man, 
And to that gracious one—thy “ unknown God” 
Was bitter, grievous, not to be repaired ; 
Yet was the motive pure, the prompting right, 
And be the wrong—in kindness dealt—forgiven. 
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Perchance had not the cruel, heartless world 

Too early chilled thy spirit’s latent good— 

Had not the hand of Persecution fallen 

Too heavily and harshly on thy head— 

And oh, perchance had riper years been thine 

To temper youth’s fierce zeal and gift with wisdom ; 
Thou might’st, indeed, have had thy fondest wish, 
And truly d/essed where thou hast only wronged. 
Hence doI pardon thee—I mourn thy fall, 

And fain would fling upon thy early tomb 

An humble flower—a briefly blooming wreath 

To tell the world I love and pity Shelley. 0. 





REMARKS UPON OUR EDITORS’ TABLES. 


It may almost seem ungenerous and pedantic, to attempt a 
criticism of our little magazine, struggling as it does to keep pace 
with the giants of literature all around it, much more to venture 
an opinion concerning the “ Editors’ Tables”—those darling pets 
of their several venerable and revered fathers; yet where there is 
room for amendment, suggestions should at least be received, even 
though they be offered by the most humble and illiterate. And 
who will deny that our “ Editors’ Tables” are vulnerable, that 
they too often bear the impress of haste and imperfection upon 
them? Let any impartial person examine the magazine of the 
last year, let him see the snug little corner devoted to the editor, 
filled with worn out puns and common-place allusions, and deny 
our assertion if he dare. Is not one half of that sacred place 
crammed with remarks on the greenness of Freshmen, together 
with sundry critical examinations of the qualities supposed to 
belong to the upper classes? And is not the remaining part, with 
few exceptions, occupied in the narration of hackneyed jokes that, 
strained as they are, appear like the sickly laugh of a poor dwarf, 
who is drawn up to pamper the curiosity of the crowd, knowing 
that whatever laughter may be excited arises only from his own 
hideousness, and not like those joyous, ringing notes, that well up 
from the fountains of the heart, pure and sparkling? No one, 
how “sophistically” soever he may reason, can arrive at different 
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conclusions. But if, and such things have taken place, the edito- 
rial insignia fall to the share of one of those favored few, whose 
mind is a temple in which the deity imagination reigns supreme, 
and who resolving to leave the beaten path and take a shorter 
road to the summit of popularity apes the pathetic, and appeals to 
the delicate sensibilities of his readers; how soon is he lost amid 
green fields, and the meanderings of some glassy stream, as he 
follows its course, or wandering abroad, the gentle zephyrs playing 
with his locks, or toying in playful dalliance with the roses, if 
he be not alba vitiis, on his cheeks. 

Now why is it that this state of affairs exists? Why is it that 
our editorials have none of that originality of which we hear so 
much, and which is the soul of everything? We are unwilling 
to susvect it arises from want of ability. We know it does not, 
Minds that are excellent, nay pre-eminent in the various duties of 
our little community, flag and droop under the trappings of the 
office editorial. We can account for it principally in but one way 
—our esteemed editors have too much of the “vis inertia” about 
them. They never think it their duty to excel what has preceded 
them; their highest ambition seems to lead them but to that 
point. Again, editors are generally supposed to converse with 
their readers, in a style unburdened with far-fetched similes and 
elegant metaphors. Aware of this, our worthy sits down to pro- 
duce a piece, which, although he be a second Puritan, although 
the sunlight of a smile never illumined the dreary waste of his 
countenance—shall rival the easy conversational style and the sly 
humor of an Irving. He must be familiar and funny or his piece 
wont take. He becomes familiar, but readers are disgusted with 
familiarity which is not from the heart, and which bears the im- 
press of insincerity upon it. We ever look suspiciously at a man 
who suddenly changes his manner when some end is to be ac- 
complished, and are apt to be disgusted with him. We never 
expect to find the embodiment of the dreams of the poet, ranged 
along with the musty tomes on the shelves of the metaphysician, 
and we are equally astonished when we see the imaginative 
delve into the mysteries of philosophy. Be natural is a golden 
rule which is too frequently broken. We have given vent to our 
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thoughts. The faults we have noticed appear to be the most 
glaring. While they exist our little protégé will never be able to 
increase in size and beauty. It will ever be pale and puny. It 
must receive more of the milk of originality in order to thrive, 
and must not be bound up by customs and laws, which cannot 
fail to destroy all symmetry, all beauty. We trust we have spoken 
for its welfare. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE—JONATHAN DICKINSON. 


«Only the mem’ries of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


The different and excellent narratives which have been written 
concerning the infancy of this College, have necessarily been of a 
character so diffuse and circumstantial as to leave ample room 
for more concise and pointed sketches, than they have given of 
the illustrious men, whose names have graced their pages. And 
though these notices* may contain little that is new to some, there 
are many who have never had, or would never seek access to the 
proper sources of information upon a snbject which cannot be 
without interest to any who have ever been enrolled among the 
members of this venerable institution. Each remarkable fact 
relative to the difficulties encountered, and the obstacles sur- 
mounted in the establishment of this College, serves but to exalt 
the degree of admiration we should entertain for those who gave 
to what was called their “castle in the air,” a bodily existence. 
First and foremost in this work,t was the subject of this brief 
sketch. As the citizens of what are now denominated the middle 
states had been separated by ecclesiastical differences, the stronger 
division succeeded in obtaining the Charter for the College, not 
without strong opposition. But when after forty-five years of oc- 
casional effort, their Charter was at length obtained, the College 


* It is the intention to continue a series of which this is the first. 
+ “One of the most strenuous and laborious of all its early promoters.” Hist. of Coll’ 
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was judiciously located in that province where were the ablest 
champions of the stronger section, and the man of all these the 
best qualified for the post of President, was wisely chosen. 

We are informed that the abilities of President Dickinson were 
of the highest order, and that his advantages in youth for their 
development, were correspondingly the best that the state of the 
Colonies then afforded. He was the pupil of the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, the first President of Yale College, and graduated at Yale 
in 1706. For the succeeding forty years he was the pastor of the 
first Presbyterian Church in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, of which 
he is said to have been “the joy and glory.” He was characteri- 
zed by a happy moderation in the midst of violent contentions; 
and it was this, doubtless, joined to his “ good works and exemplary 
life,” which gave him so great a degree of influence as well in the 
storm of controversy, as in the calm which succeeded. Of his 
writings which possess a considerable degree of excellence, one 
volume octavo, was handsomely published in Edinburgh, in 1793; 
but with the exception of an account of “the deliverance of Robert 
Barrow, shipwrecked among the Cannibals of Florida,” his writings 
were chiefly theological. It was customary at that time for minis- 
ters, (as do lawyers and physicians at present,) to have a small 
number of neophytes in charge. And though it may not be strictly 
apropos, the writer cannot forbear expressing his regret that such 
an admirable custom no longer prevails. Its beneficial effects did 
not rest with those who were thus instructed in the practical duties 
of the ministerial life, but were reflected upon the teacher, who 
was thus constantly kept fresh in acquaintance with his youthful 
studies, and the time and attention which he bestowed upon his 
pupils, was richly compensated by their relieving him in the minor 
duties of his office. 

At this early date, (1746), which was the commencement of the 
college history, the students boarded either with the president or 
in families near his dwelling in Elizabethtown, where the college 
remained until the death of President Dickinson. No college 
building was erected until nine years after this time. Though 
the number of pupils was comparatively small, yet on account 
of the necessary division of classes, the duties were arduous, and 
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still President Dickinson had no assistance, except perhaps that of 
a single usher. Add to this, the still more toilsome engagements 
of a practising physician of high reputation, and we may justly 
infer that industry was a prominent feature of his character. And, 
although President Dickinson did not live long enough after en- 
tering upon this work, to confer any degrees upon his pupils, they 
had so far advanced under his tuition, that about a year after his 
decease, six of them, among whom was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence,* received the Bachelor's degree from 
his successor. 

The building in which this “ incipient college” was held, is said 
to have stood near the First Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth- 
town, and the place is still pointed out where the “embryo Nas- 
sau Hall” was situated. Though Mr. Dickinson acted as Presi- 
dent under the charter, but for the short period of one year, it was 
long enough to establish it upon a permanent basis, and to iden- 
tify himself with its interests. One of the earliest sons of Yale, 
the zeal with which he co-operated in carrying out the plan of 
the founders of this college, added new lustre to the honor which 
his upright life had already reflected upon his Alma Mater. Such 
a life as his, which secured a perpetuity of blessings for his pos- 
terity, is of all others the most desirable. It is profitable, as well 
as gratifying, to recur to the weakness of an institution when 
founded, which now lives in such vigor and prosperity. More 
faith and perseverance were requisite to sustain those who were 
connected with the college at that than at any successive period. 
And we who enjoy the results of their labors should cherish their 
memories in grateful remembrance. Beyond the pale of social 
life, the guardianship of the memory of President Dickinson is 
committed to the descendants and successors of the congregation of 
his charge, and to the alumni and friends of Nassau Hall. 

He left three daughters at his decease, all of whom were con- 
nected by marriage to very worthy families. One of the ablest 
members of the Philadelphia bart is a lineal descendant of Presi- 
dent Dickinson, and affords an illustrious proof, that intellectual 


* Richard Stockton, of Princeton. 
+ Hon. John Sergeant, whose father married one of Pres. Dickinson's daughters. 
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greatness sometimes descends from sire to’son with undiminished 
strength. On the monumental stone which covers the remains of 
this venerable man, is an inscription which dates his decease at 
the 7th of October, 1747, at the age of sixty years. And from 
the few lines of verse which are added upon the tombstone, the 
two are extracted which follow, and which, though in the quaint 
style of that day, are perhaps sufficiently appropriate for the 
conclusion of this sketch : 


“‘ Deep was the wound, oh death, and vastly wide, 
When he resigned his useful breath and died.” 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


LireraryY epicures with tastes ouly to be gratified by the choicest viands 
from the field of letters, and who had acquired a refined fondness for the most 
delicate morceaux, must have stocd god-fathers at the christening of this de- 
partment of Magazines. Else, whence the strange conjunction of two such 
names as Magazine and Table. A Maguzine conveys at once the idea of 
ammunition, thence battles and fields of blocd. But in this figurative application 
of the terms, the ammunition must consist of pieces, not of brass but composi- 
tion, the battles though violent perchance, are bloodless, and the fields of contest 
stained only by an inky gore. We expectaliterary Magazine to contain accou- 
trements suitableto the clash of mental combat, the thunder of argument, and 
the lightning of repartee ; from the Roman javelin to the Parthian arrow, from 
the cloud of Eneas, to the shield of Achilles, The name of Magazine is such as 
we might expect would be given by some veteran hero in literary warfare, fa- 
miliar with names of terror. The name of Table, however, is one which evinces 
the era of its adoption into the nomenclature of literature, to have been rather 
the ease and luxury of the tented field, than the bristling bayonets and roaring ar- 
tillery of actual conflict. Yet neither of these has at present the signification 
which we may suppose they originally possessed. And it would be difficult for 
us to assign either any one definition, in accordance with which all the literary 
phenomena called Editors’ Tables and Magazines could be explained. But 
*twere idle to seek mathematical precision, in premising the exact relations 
which we mutually bear. With all suitable dignity, we must attempt to play 
the affable and courteous host. We welcome you then kind readers, to a 
participation in whatever we have been enabled to place upon our festive 
board. Take not unkindly however, the suggestion contained in the line of 
Horace, “‘ Committere vacuis venis, nil nisi lene decet,” which may be trans- 
lated, It is proper to commit only that which is lean to an empty stomach. 
In accordance with this precept of one who appears from his writings to have 
been a gourmand of the first order, would it not be wise to reserve this repast, 
until prepared by a period of previous fasting, for we fear we have none of 
the fat of the land (figuratively speaking.) in our larder, (figuratively speaking 
again.) ; 
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At first we intended, before we had ended, by Chesterfield’s code, after 
giving three courses, to” vanguard our forces, by dessert, A la mode. But a 
long Bill of Fare, we think we know where, ’twas conceived and begotten, 
containing the dishes, fowls, fleshes and fishes, (this is nothing fictitious,) of 
Refectory living; this Bill we’ve just seen, they undoubtedly mean, to be in 
the “ pink of the fashion,” but we at once were disgusted with what we had 
trusted would be a good method for us, and from want of another, in some 
medley or other, as well as we're able, it shall be our endeavour, spite of 
wind, tide and weather, to cover our Editors’ Tablee . . . . . &e. 

“This world’s mine oyster, which with my sword I'll open,” is an apo- 
thegm to which we by no means subscribe, preferring if we cannot use an 
ordinary oyster knife, the more peaceful instrument of insinuation, called a 
“plough share.” Yet as oysters are usually considered very digestible, we 
had hoped to be able to serve some up, (in a literary way,) by some brief ex- 
tracts from a notable speech which was delivered some years since, on the 
college stage, on “the Oyster war,” which occurred about that time, on the 
Jersey shore. But though disappointed in our supply of oysters, let us try 
some birds. We know that they have ever been favourites of men of letters, 
from the author of the simple ditty “« Who killed Cock Robin,” to the peerless 
tragic writer whose Coriolanus said, 

“Like an eagle in a dovecote, 
I fluttered your Volsces at Corioli 
° Alone, I did it.” 


There is an exquisitely fine morceau in Lamartine’s [Confidences, which 
every one-who has read them must remember, in which the female nightin- 
gale, covering her nest upon “ the branch of a willow which had been torn by 
the tempest’s hand from the parent trunk, floating in the morning light upon 
the angry surges of the overflowing Saone,” with the male on the wing fol- 
lowing the wreck which was bearing away the objects of his love, is compared 
by him to the attachment which existed between his aged parents. Such a 
bon mot is rare, but evinces whenever found, the true poet. In the same 
category, is that easy, unlaboured description of what all have felt, the op- 
pressiveness of that midnight silence, when, 

“no creature stirr’d 
Save one little precocious bird, 
That chirp’d and then was quiet.” 


by the inimitable Tom Hood in his poem of “ Miss Kilmansegg and her 
golden leg,” which, by the bye, we would recommend to every one, as well 
worthy perusal, be he sober or sportive, grave or gay, in these times when 
all eyes are turned to the land whence some surmise that Hiram the Tyrian 
king of old, sent his vessels laden with gold, for the building of Solomon's 
temple. But after all, as Huncamunca cogently expresses it, in the tragedy 
of Tom Thumb the great, 
“Oh! what is music to the car that’s deaf, 
Or a goose pye to him that has no taste.” 


There is so great a diversity of tastes that the most experienced caterer, 
even the redoubtable Knickerbocker Clark himself, does not always succeed in 
tickling the palates of his readers. Some persons are very fond of “sour krout,” 
and it must have been for the special benefit of such that an individual had the 
impudence to request us to publish an essay on decayed Cabbages. Publish 
it, we could not, but as it is evidently an original dissertation upon a very re- 
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spectable culinary vegetable, we will give the run of the story. ‘ Leaves tha 
the night wind bears to earth,” says Longfellow, “ are types of our mortality.’t 
*Tis the same with cabbages. This seems to be the text, of which he soon’ 
proceeds to make the application, in the following strain, ‘ Are your thoughts 
of love? Surely you must remember the time when walking in the garden 
with the maid whom you adore, she plucked a cabbage from its stem, and 
said ‘take this sweet-smelling blossom and place it in the button-hole nearest 
= heart, ’tis an emblem of yourself. How long did you carry it there, 
10w long did its odor ascend to the rim of your hat? You may aspire to a 
seat among the poets, surely then, if Homer could write the Illy-head (Iliad), 
and Virgil the Eny-head, (Eneid), you may be permitted to write the “ Cab- 
bage-head.” Are you aman of musical genius, then “* Music hath charms 
to split a cabbage,” says Job in his opera of ‘ Nimrod crossing the Alps.” 
We will not interrupt the logical connection “ permeating” this essay, but 
proceed with the writer to ‘‘ matters of fact and statistics. Princeton is 
peculiarly rich in cabbages. Inthe garden east of East College there are pre- 
sumed to be 157 cabbages, and of these it is said that 27 are decayed, 59 mil- 
dewed, 31 have been devoured by bugs, and the remainder were nipped in 
the bud.” He then relates a catastrophe which he considers a case in point. 
‘¢ That an old horse, one evening as the golden sun was shedding his last rays 
on the spires of Princeton, entered the garden of one high in temporal author- 
ity in this ancient burgh, and utterly demolished his fine stock of cabbages, 
besides 78 Newfoundland onions. He (the horse, we suppose,) shed tears it 
is said for a week after.” ‘The chief cook,” he says, “is often seen in the 
garden cutting a cabbage leaf to make an apple pie for the waiting students.” 
He closes with the words of Moore, 
“ Onions shine and fall 
The cabbage droops in springing. 
These alas! are types of all 
Te which our hearts are clinging.” —Samson Aconistss. 


— — 


We have no remarks to make; cabbage-loving reader, munch away, mean- 
while we may wait on some of a different fancy from your own. 

We doubt not that there is much more real romance in college life, than 
some suppose, we have at least seen our share. We hope, however, that 
not many romantic adventures (love scrapes,) reach the point indicated by the 
following poetic and touching appeal from a fair one far away toa friend of 
ours. 


I never have been false to thee 

The heart I gave thee s#i/l is thine, 
Tho’ thou hast been untrue to me 

And I no more may call thee mine, 
I’ve loved as woman ever loves 

With constant soul in good or ill. 
Thou hast proved as man too often proves, 

A Rover, but I love thee séi/l. 


Think what a destiny is mine, 
To love but lose the false one still. 


And I must meekly bend my brow 
’Neath disappointment’s blast ; 

I know thee weak and changeful now, 
I know thy love is passed. 

Then go—the last pale star has set, 
Thou hast forgot—I will forget. 


Once what a heaven of bliss was ours, Go and bend thy fickle knee 





When Love dispelled the clouds of care ; 
And time went by with birds and flowers, 
While song and incense filled the air, 

The past is mine, the present thine, 
Should thoughts of me thy future fill. 





Before a form more “ fair,” 

And breathe the words once vowed to me 
Whilst thou art suppliant there. 

But oh! thou never more canst know 
The magic thrill of First Love's glow. 


We have not seen the reply, yet unless h’s heart is hard as the nether mill- 
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stone, we may readily anticipate its character. Where such floods of feeling 
burst forth, there must be a deep and unfeigned moving of the waters. 

Alas! alas! The fragile leg that supported the right leaf of our table has 
given way, and those choice dishes we had so carefully prepared lie mingled 
in one common ruin. But, luckily our dessert is safe, though not equal to 
** floating island,” or those “spice islands,” passed by the Home Journal in 
the sea of reading. It consists merely of a few “ Bubbles from the Brunnens 
of Nassau.” . . . . Ha! it is so rich to see on “Sweeney day,” a 
group of transgressors against the college law contained in Sect. lst, of Chap. 
XVth, of the document, closeted where neither the summoner can be seen, 
nor the summons be heard, to appear before the council of ten, staying away 
moreover from recitation until the crisis is passed, and there will no longer be 
danger of being caught by Sweeney in turning acorner. And it would doubt- 
less be more racy still, could we look in and see some hapless and guilty 
wight, who for the first time stands trembling before the grave taibunal, in the 
sanctum sanctorum Collegii Novae Caesariensis. In that complete and admi- 
rable system of law, which is placed in the hands of every neophyte, as soon 
as he has subscribed to the “ declaration of independence,”’ in Chap. VII, we 
find the prescribed duties of a College * Inspector.’’ Not knowing who holds 
the office, we are unable to inform him of the fact that all the windows of the 
front first floor of the College, de I Orient are broken cut, apparently 
by means of a-weight swung from above, and dashed violently against them. 
This reminds us of a note that was clandestinely tied to our door-knob, doubt- 
less the cast off bantling of some surcharged brain. But it is useless to at- 
tempt to foist any fondlings upon us, to be nursed and reared, even in a literary 
way. The note was dated at Copenhagen, and contained a notice of a new 
book called « A new system of Spunging,” with a request that we would take 
the book in hand, and review it with our “usual good taste and discernment.” 
Waiving this very questionable compliment, we must be excused for not com- 
plying with the request. For in the first place, we are not aware that any 
such work has been published by any person or persons connected with the 
College; and in the second place, although there is nothing improper in the 
first recommendation of the work, “ By the President of the College—I have 
tried this system for a long time, and know of none better,”’ yet the remainder 
of them are objectionable both “in mode and measure.” Not that they are 
objectionable in themselves, for they contain pretty good jokes, but it is not 
the province of the Monthly to meddle with the financial affairs of our “ Alma 
Mater.” If we are deprived of the pleasure of buying some little bonbons 
occasionally, by her draughts upon our purses, we ought not to grumble, nor 
by any means select a corner of the Editors’ Table for our pouting. 

By request, and presuming that the individuals concerned know why, &c., 
we insert the following sonnet, which though in a foreign tongue, appears to 
us very expressive, and would doubtless seem still more so, were not the per- 
sons and circumstances obstinately incognito. 


TO STELLA. 


Etoile, qui brille pour moi seul, 

Souvenez vous, le soir glorieux, 

Tes doigts echangaient cet anneau, 

Et quand nos mains serrees fermement, 

Liaient nos ames, liaient nos cocurs 

Liaient nos esprits dans un noeud 

Eternel, pur, comme nétre amour? Agrnp. 


Without criticism we may remind the writer that not even po-tic license, can 
sanction poetry in French, which does not rhyme. 
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